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EDITORIAL NOTES 



0«r At last we are "prepared." Before 

Preparedness. the p resen t war a program for two ad- 
ditional battleships met with pro- 
nounced and successful opposition in the United States 
Congress. The defeat of the two-battleship program 
then met with the enthusiastic approval of practically 
the entire United States. The first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, however, has provided a three-year 
naval program of 157 war-ships, which means an in- 
crease from the $150,000,000 program of 1913 to $588,- 
180,576. We are to have ten battleships, six battle- 
cruisers, ten scout-cruisers, fifty torpedo-boat destroyers, 
sixty-eight submarines, one hospital ship, three fuel-oil 
ships, two ammunition ships, two gunboats, two de- 
stroyer tenders, one' fleet submarine tender, one trans- 
port, one repair ship. All of these are in addition to 
what we already have; and what we already have is a 
navy second only to that of Great Britain. We are to 
have 87,000 men in the navy. 

The present army program is quite as impressive. 
The infantry is to be increased from thirty-one to sixty- 
five regiments; the field artillery from six to fifteen; 
the cavalry from fifteen to twenty-five, and the coast 
artillery from 170 companies to 363. The President 
can now call to the regular army 220,000 men. Every 
soldier is to enlist for seven years — three years of active 
service, four years of reserve service. In ten years there 
will be 2,000,000 men training every summer. Pro- 
vision is made for cash awards to students pledging to 
study and to train. The $100,000,000 army program 
of 1913 has been increased $267,000,000. 

The grand total expense for army and navy, under 
the programs adopted, is $637,344,000. 

In addition, the National Guard has been increased 
and brought more directly under the control of the 
National Government. Every congressional district of 
the country is to have 800 men in the National Guard 
and every State is to have in addition 800 enlisted men 
for each of its Senators. The exact mathematics of this 
situation is: There are 435 congressional districts; 435 
times 800 men equals 348,000 men. There are 96 Sen- 
ators; 96 times 800 men equals 76,800 men. 348,000 
men plus 76,800 men equals 424,800 men. Adding to 
these the 17,000 officers, brings the number well over 
440,000 men in the National Guard. 

But there are two other astonishing and still more 
discouraging evidences of our national military hysteria. 
In the first place, the old exemption of the Quakers 
from military service, albeit non-combatant military 
service, has been removed; more, the whole question of 
the conscientious objector has been left entirely in the 
hands of the President. Secondly, if for any reasorj 



there shall not be enough voluntary enlistments to keep 
the reserved battalions at the prescribed strength, a 
sufficient number of young men shall be "drafted" into 
the service of the United States to maintain each of 
such battalions at the proper strength. Too, the Presi- 
dent can draft into the military service of the United 
States any or all members of the National Guard and of 
the National Guard reserve. In other words, we are a 
conscripted nation. 

If Woodrow Wilson told the truth, in January, 1916, 
when he said that "this country is not threatened from 
any quarter," and that "nobody seriously supposes that 
the United States needs fear an invasion of its own ter- 
ritory" ; if the chief of the sea-coast Artillery Corps was 
correct, in January, 1916, when he said that "the coast 
fortifications of the United States were then impreg- 
nable" ; if before the adoption of this program the chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation was right when he said 
that he considered the then American navy "fit to meet 
any possible enemy"; if, in the language of Congress- 
man Kitchin, Democratic leader of the House, "we are 
now in dollars and cents the greatest militaristic naval 
nation the world has ever seen," then it would seem that 
. we are at last "prepared." 



But Are We But are we adequately prepared? 

pfeTredf Sh ° uM En § laild ' France > Germany, 

and Eussia combine to attack, over- 
run, and conquer us, could we successfully resist ? The 
only defense, of the kind our Congress has contemplated, 
is to have a navy bigger than the combined navies of the 
world, and an army composed of every able-bodied citi- 
zen trained and armed to the limit. Are not our de- 
fenses, therefore, in a very sad condition? 

True, the money appropriated under the new navy 
and army bills will multiply educational centers inter- 
ested in a much wider military expenditure. Our 
Plattsburgs, run at government expense, are agitating 
primarily for universal compulsory military service. It 
is true that our press is quite wide-awake to the mili- 
taristic "needs" of our country. The simple Prussian 
doctrine that "huge armaments are in themselves de- 
sirable"; that "they are the most necessary pre-condi- 
tion of our national health"; that "the end all and be 
all of a State is power" ; that "the State's highest moral 
duty is to increase its power" ; this perfectly good Jingo 
doctrine, we say, has furrowed widely and deeply the 
thought and conscience of our newspapers, our people, 
and our political parties. 

No voice in Congress has made clear what the "prep- 
aration" is for. We are not told whether we are pre- 
paring against the Entente, against the Central Powers, 
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or against Japan. Some vague references have been 
made to the Panama Canal, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Philippines, and the rights of neutrals. Around the 
edges we have heard whispers of the Asiatic exclusion 
problem and the open door in China. But no Congress- 
man has dared to intimate that the United States pur- 
poses to carry on a war of aggression against any one 
power or combination of powers. We have heard much 
of "defense," but no one in Congress has publicly at- 
tempted to define any international policy necessitating 
the expenditure for preparation which it is now our lot 
to make. 

Great Britain and Prance are aiming now to over- 
come what they call "the Prussian military menace." 
The thing we are building up is the very thing German 
Junkers built up, and to what advantage? So far as 
our thinking is concerned, we are but repeating the Eu- 
ropean frenzy. We have adopted en bloc the pistol- 
toting philosophy of might and madness. Corporals and 
mule-drivers have quite blinded our vision. We are in 
the position of the drunken man who doesn't know 
"where I'm going, but I'm on my way." 

We have succumbed to an attack of national hypo- 
condria. We have lost track of our hopes and are being 
led only by our fears. We have been overcome by a dis- 
trust of righteousness. We have increased the hatreds 
and suspicions of the nations to our south and of the 
nations elsewhere across the world. Should they unite 
against us, we are very poorly "prepared" indeed. 



And Now What? The demand upon the peace-makers 
today is for a greater clearness of 
thinking. Somehow we must change 
from abstract language of "adequate defense," a "suffi- 
cient navy," "preparedness," and the rest to terms of 
the actual and concrete. 

The trouble with the "preparedness" program is that 
it makes no attempt to define the things which we are 
preparing to defend. If one were asked to enumerate 
the things within the nation dearest to one, one would 
mention family, race, language, religion, science, phil- 
osophy, national honor. And these are all important 
things. But no one known to us considers his family in 
danger of attack and destruction in America. There is 
no race in America needing special defense ; all races are 
welcomed to our shores; we are a multi-racial people. 
Our language transcends all boundaries and is spoken in 
all climes. Our religion is in no sense national; indeed, 
it has become entirely separate from the state. Science 
enters the doors of every nation and is welcomed with 
open arms. Philosophy is universal. None of our 
boundaries are in danger. No one can injure our na- 
tional honor but ourselves. Furthermore, there is no 
relation between these things and a torpedp-boat. 



But there are concrete matters which we as loyal 
American citizens must defend at all cost. We must 
defend and make it possible and desirable for others to 
defend the rights of nations, small and great, to live and 
to live unhampered by the fears of an unjust aggression. 
We must defend the fair name of Democracy, born from 
the holy wedlock of liberty and discipline. We must 
join with the nations, that we may all defend each other 
in our territorial rights. We must prepare ourselves, 
that we may pursue our permanent satisfactions in the 
service of an advancing society. 

But defense of these principles cannot be the work of 
any single nation alone and unaided. The task of this 
defense is an international task. It can only be accom- 
plished by international co-operation. And this kind of 
a preparedness program can be set up only in the spirit 
of honorable discussion and constructive statesmanship 
such as brought forth our own Constitution. It is not 
enough that we should phrase. It is international col- 
lective human intelligence that must somehow fashion 
the definite institutions which shall make possible the 
realization of these large aims. 

Now the institutions of force are not the institutions 
to which we refer. The institutions of force are quite 
inadequate. Germany buttressed her hopes upon force 
and, alas, to what purpose? The whole European sys- 
tem has been based upon force, and now Europe is spend- 
ing $100,000,000 every day in unparalleled destruction. 
Our Civil War cost $5,000,000,000. Two years of this 
war has already cost $50,000,000,000. Our public debt 
is $10 per capita. The public debt of the belligerent 
nations is now over $200 per capita. Napoleon's har- 
vest was 3,700,000 young men. Fifteen millions of the 
flower of Europe are broken and wasted already as a 
result of this two years of force in operation. The phil- 
osophy of force has led but to a brawl in the dark. For 
the truth that force can of itself create nothing durable 
we have at least two well-known authorities. They are 
Woodrow Wilson and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Our preparation must be another and a more effective 
kind of preparation. It must be a preparation in terms 
of definite institutions — institutions of law and justice. 
Somehow, somewhere, as a result of this present world 
situation, human beings must think their way through 
to a constructive preparation in terms of international 
co-operation and international machinery for the pro- 
motion of the principles we have stated, which are but 
the principles of life. 

To be exact, if we "prepare" ourselves to see, to under- 
stand, and to accept the principles for which states of 
right exist; if we "prepare" ourselves for the gathering 
of the nations after this war, when all may well be deter- 
mined to extend the law-making machinery already at 
hand at the Hague ; if we "prepare" ourselves to set up 
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the Supreme Court of the World, already unanimously 
agreed upon in 1907 and all but organized in 1914; if we 
can do these things, we shall be planning for a prepared- 
ness that will indeed prepare. Our old antagonisms 
against military programs are and always will be inef- 
fective. Our duty now is to take up the great construc- 
tive work of this more effective international organiza- 
tion which shall remove from the arguments of the mili- 
tarist their premises and their force. 



Mexico's New jf m0 re optimistic proposal for the 

Policy of future welfare of Mexico has been 

uttered than that issued in a recent 
formal statement of the American-Mexican Commission 
convened now at New London. It is, however, a direct 
thrust at the traditional assertion that "the flag follows 
trade," and it may be expected that considerable oppo- 
sition to its adoption may be interposed by certain inter- 
ests in this country. The statement reads: 

"The policy of the Mexican Government toward 
American and foreign interests was given consideration. 
The explanation was made that it was the Carranza idea 
to put both Mexican and foreign interests upon the same 
footing, allowing preference to neither. It was said by 
the Mexican Commissioners that the hope was that such 
a policy would make Mexican development by foreign 
capital both possible and profitable, instead of the pres- 
ent conditions or of those heretofore in existence, which 
have given rise to complications with foreign govern- 
ments by reason of preference given to foreign nationals. 

"It was expected that by the new policy of equal 
rights a great opportunity would be given to all with 
capital, and that the conditions in Mexico would become 
more peaceful by reason of becoming less subject to out- 
side contentions." 

This proposal is, in effect, to say that those who enter 
Mexico for purposes of investment, development of the 
country's resources, or exploitation will do so in the 
future subject to the same risks that Mexican nationals 
assume. They may not, in other words, derive the ab- 
normal profits resulting from the working of a virgin 
country, and in addition have the right to call their 
government in after them to assure them of still greater 
profits or of rights that Mexicans themselves do not have. 
"When in Mexico they will do as the Mexicans do." 

It should be recognized that this is a new thing under 
the sun. Heretofore large nations have assumed with- 
out question that any of their subjects engaged in com- 
mercial enterprises in the territory of weaker or younger 
nations were to be "protected," if necessary, with armed 
forces. But it can hardly be gainsaid that Mexico's new 
ruling, if put into force, will be more fair and equitable 
in every respect. All the "protection" that will be given 
will be by the Mexican Government itself ; and adequate 
protection may be assured by the fact that Mexican de- 
velopment by agencies of greater wealth and resources 



than the Mexicans themselves can afford is distinctly to 
the gain of that country. Of this the present govern- 
ment has given every sign that it is aware. 

But Mexican protection will not be given to those 
agencies seeking, as heretofore, to strip the country for 
foreign gain. And that is unquestionably just. 

The trouble with the new "equal rights policy" is 
that it will not work without outside support. Mexico 
cannot well deprive all other nations arbitrarily of a 
"right" which they have universally enjoyed, whether it 
is just or not, without assistance. That is the United 
States' present opportunity. 

We can back the Mexican Government in the asser- 
tion of this new and enlightened policy, or we can insist 
that the old iniquitous system prevail. We have the 
free choice. We can inscribe our name on the roll of 
history as one nation not blind to true progress, justice, 
and equity, or we may write there that the United States 
of America confessed itself too greedy for unlawful gain 
to make the sacrifice. 

The Mexican Commissionaires, we are told, have been 
commanded by their government to "return to their 
muttons" — the solution of border troubles alone — and 
for the time being discussion of this problem in New 
London has abated. But this is a question that will 
come up for prolonged debate later ; if not by this Com- 
mission, by other Commissions, or through diplomatic 
debate between the two countries. It is well that we 
make up our minds now which step we shall take then. 
America has rarely shown fear of new notions when they 
were eminently just and fair. Our decision in regard 
to this new policy will mean more than can be foretold 
for the peace and prosperity of Mexico. To us it will 
mean the consciousness of the support of right, not to 
be balanced by the unjust gains that we must sacrifice 
thereby. 



"Without force behind it," says President Lowell, on 
page 264 of this issue, "international law is at best a 
code of ethics binding only on the conscience, instead 
of a rule of conduct that must be observed." Is it, then, 
President Lowell's experience that conscience is a weaker 
factor in human behavior than the fear of punishment ? 
"For a number of nations to combine," he continues, 
"for the purpose of putting force behind international 
law would surely be a step forward in the path civiliza- 
tion has followed in the past." That is, alas, too true ! 



The New York World hails with approval Carranza's 
order that civilians in Juarez should be disarmed — 
"a Mexican border population thoroughly armed is 
likely to harbor troublesome neighbors for the United 
States." Has The World thought of working this rule 
the other way? 



